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Hope of the Drama 


(Drama—the @nliioce of Poetry?) 
by ‘Hus rays 


The drama (or what passes for | 


drama these days) has once more 
reached a crisis. The theatre 
shows signs of a complete surren- 
der to musical comedy, the usual 
reaction in times of stress, 

For the drama has been passing 
through an era of partisanship 
with every playwright his own 
Dorothy Thompson or Mike Gold. 
(Significant enough that Thomp- 
son herself has just had a pre- 
sumptuous fling at playwriting). 
This mad scramble to keep up 
with the newsreels and the radio 
has led us nowhere. Competition 
with the movies, a more intrinsic- 


ally realistic medium, always 
spells disaster. Badly digested 
marxism and various forms of 


New Deal (and even fascist) 
thinking have created the impres- 
sion that every play must draw an 
immediate moral like the tagline 
of a column, whether it is Robert 
Ardry discussing democracy, or 
Sherwood attacking Russia, or Mr. 
Behrman teetering on the fence of 
an idea. 

The Living Newspaper has per- 
haps done less harm for it was al- 
ways frankly journalism tricked 


out with theatrical device. As 
such it makes the issue even clear- 
er, the issue between poetry and 
journalism, It is my contention 
that the drama must have recourse 
to poetry if the theatre is not to 
continue (as it is now) supporting 
fewer and fewer worse plays. 
Poetry, by its very nature, musi 
attack more permanent problems, 
must ignore the immediate in fa- 
vor of essentials, This does not 


mean that marxism and drama 
are incompatible. Historically 
drama has been dependent on 
mythology. It has told great 


stories with moral and emotional 
meaning for whole nations, But 
the concept of meaningful ac- 
tion depends on some sort of 
philosophical outlook. Aristotie 
conceived the playwright as in- 
terpreting the will of the Gods, 
interpreting the course of action, 
certainly not trying to change it. 
Dialectics is as inexorable as fate. 
Caught in the clash of economic 
forces, great figures shape their 
own doom. And dialectics is al- 
so a philosophy of conflict. But 
poets are needed to apply such a 
point of view before Marx and 
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VERLAINE IN HARTFORD 


Has the Mystery Man of Modern 
Poetry Really Another Self? 


An Interview with Wallace Stevens, by Charles Henri Ford 


It is true that Wallace Stevens! 


is something of a Mystery Man, 
but can he really be called the 
““Verlaine of Hartford’’? Wallace 
Stevens is as ‘‘reputable’’ as 
Verlaine was ‘‘disreputable’’; but 
in his imagination—what is he? 

The poetry of Wallace Stevens 
was for years, according to his 
own admission. a sort of ‘‘secret 
witeren.We cand) aithew utivicess2y tor 
Verlaine—how secret were they, 
and secret from whom? Perhaps 
from God. It was wonderful for 
Verlaine to have a God to confess 
to. Wallace Stevens, 
confesses only to the God of Poet- 
ry—his vice and God identical. 
Now that his ‘‘vice’’ has become 
less secret—‘‘I don’t care any- 
more’’—is not the poetry affected 
in some way? 

To most of Hartford, Mr. Stev- 
ens is a successful lawyer, not a 
poet. And neither does he call 
himself a poet—even to himself. } 
He doesn’t talk poetry with his 
associates—because they would 
not be interested. But someone 
in Hartford may know that he is 
a poet. James Thrall Soby, for 
instance, does not know ie 


the man, but knows his poetry and 
knows the man on sight. Some- 
times it rains in Hartford, and 
Wallace Stevens walks home. 
James Soby may be driving up 
the street down which Stevens is 
walking. Stevens has taken off 
his coat and thrown it over his 
shoulders; his hat is at an angie 
suited to the rain, and not many 
people are walking ... Soby, wih 
his pictorial sense ot the romantic 
thinks, why, it’s Verlaine after his 
third absinthe! . . . Wallace Ste- 
vens hasn’t been drinking, on 
course. But didn’t he once write 


perhaps, | # 


WALLACE STEVENS 


to Parker Tyler, I am waiting for 
a rainy day tomake apoem?.... 

When [ arrived at the house, in 
a remote ‘‘residentia!l’’ section of 
Hartford, I knocked on the front 
door; no one came; at once so I 
went around to the!back, having 
been told over the telephone thaz 
Mr. Stevens might be in the gar- 
den, Not there, so I went again 
to the front door and it was 
opened by, yes, Mr. Stevens. He 
had been dozing; it was Sunday 
afternoon, a warm afternoon. 
Hefty Mr. Stevens with a deep 
soft voice, pink skin, curly gray 
hair—and, of all things, smiling! 
—asked if I would like to come in 
the house or go into the garden. 
I chose the garden and we sat un- 
der the trees on rustic furniture. 
A rabbit came up. Does he be- 
long to you? No, he’s looking 
for his brother. . .“‘Put that in.” 
...How shy! But before the 
visit was over—how decided! 
““As naive as one’s own father’’, 
too. . . He was rather severe with 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) _ 


Aristotle can lie down tozether in 
the theatre. 
To-day our playwrights would 
give us Antigone with either Cre- 
on in a fascist uniform and Anti- 
gone wearing a tricolor, or Creon 
wearing an F. B. I. badge, hunt- 
ing down Antigone asa ms 
Columnist. 
Alas, in this era of partisan- 
ship, we are all struggling so 
bitterly to keep alive that all 
perspective has been lost on the 
nature of lif e—preoccupation 
with which used to be considered 

worthy of rational beings. 
The problem of a_ profound 
viewpoint and poetic insight is 


only obscured when a bad but 
successful artist enters the pic- 
ture. Such a stumbling block is 
Maxwell Anderson, a_ trivial and 
anarchistic thinker, whose shoddy 
verse festoons his melodramatic 
plots in baroque scrolls. Ander- 
son is completely unaware of what 
has gone on in English poetry in 
the twentieth century. His im- 
agery is derivative, reveals noth- 
ing, and is never an intrinsic part 
of characterization. Yet he is the 
popular notion of the poet in the 
theatre and his success has helped 
corrupt public taste and prevent 
(CONTINUED ON PAGBE SIX) 
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Mexico Brings Us Art 


By Nicolas Calas 


Art exists everywhere and it is| Louvre or the convent of Thomas 


the poet’s mission to reveal it, to 
discover it in a beloved face, in a 
familiar landscape, in a foreign 
land, Only the’poet knows what 
can inspire, and inspiration ought 
to be effeative enough to take us 
not only to the land of dreams 


but to every place on earth ea type. 
Unfor-| Cnossos in Crete, or in the histori- 


it is possible to dream. 


in Portugal. At other times the 
setting is just made or left to look 
inoffensive, and the best of the 
museums that have no historical 
value belong to ‘that categiry, of 
which perhaps the National Gal- 
lery in London is the most perfect 
Bui in other places, in 


tunately this is not so; forces op-| cal museum of Munich, bad imita- 


posed to inspiration dominate the 
world and oppression imposed by 
the violent contradictions of real- 
ity has become so strong that, al- 
though we live in a world which 
offers us immense technical ad- 
vantages of all kinds, political and 
economical conditions have made 
journeys practically an impossibil- 
ity. That is why ersatz journey’s 
have been invented, and it is 
natural that this reactionary form 
of development should be partic- 
ularly favored by fascist coun- 
tries. Instead of our going to 
lands where works of art exist, in- 
stead of journeys to those places 
being made easier, it is the works 
of art that are made to visit us. 
Braving the dangers of transpor- 
tation, heedless of the numerous 
risks of deterioration, Italian 
masterpieces travel to Paris, Lon- 
don or the United States. Chinese 
sculpture crosses oceans at the 
risk of being lost in a tempest on 
a return voyage to its native coun- 
try, after having spent the sum- 
mer (or was it spring?)in London. 
Persian art, jealous of this success, 
tours from one to another would- 
be cultural center of the world. 
American art goes to Paris and 
now Mexican art visits New York. 
Of course, the victorious march of 
conquerors may change all this 
once again, and like Sylla or Na- 
poleon, Hitler or Mussolini may 
perhaps transfer to their respec- 
tive capitals the treasures of new- 
ly enslaved cities. But that is an- 
other problem, let us still limit 
ourselves to the journeys orga- 
nized by tourist agencies and mu- 
seums, to the travels of those 
treasures that are to be added to 
the collections of rich amateurs or 
that are simply to stay for 2 sea- 
son or a prolonged week-end in a 
foreign museum go that the masses 
can contemplate them, 

Mexico brings us art! 

It must be an ungrateful task, 
for those who look for satisfaction 
of a poetic nature, to organize ex- 
hibitions like this Mexican one. 
“‘Twenty Centuries of Mexican 
Art’’ is its official title. But not 
for one single moment did I get 
the impression that Twenty Cen- 
turies were telling us their story. 


Perhaps because museums kill 
‘“‘time’’, There are exceptions 
of course;in the Vatican for in- 
stance, where history is alive. 


Some of the monuments, too, that 
have been transformed by addi- 
tional changes, do manage some- 
times, as a dream does, to con- 
dense a long past into one single 
image; the Acropolis for instance 
has this effect, and so has the 


tions of what was, according to 
some terribly erudite and unart:s- 
tic specialist, the natural sur- 
rounding, mar by their vulgarity 
all poetic effect. 


Here in New York, the Museum 
of Modern Art follows the now 
generally accepted tendency cf 
trying to show works of art under 
what it considers the most effec- 
tive lighting. This system has 
its advantages, but it does some- 
times make the art treasures (or 
would-be treasurers if a large sum 
of money was paid for them) look 
like goods in an elegant Fifth 
Avenue shop window. When the 
visitor of the exhibition leaves the 
ground floor and the Atzeques 
statues for the Spanish rooms or 
the modern section of Mexican 
art he feels less like passing 
through ten or twenty centuries 
and more like going to another 
department of Sak’s or Macy’s 
(Maey’s it is when he gets to the 
third floor!). But if I were 
asked how I should want Twenty 
Centuries of Mexican Art to be 
shown my answer would simply 
be, why must the mountain go to 
Mahomet—shouldn’t Mahomet go 
to the mountain? 

* * 


* * 


Let us now forget history, for- 
get the smart shops and the co}- 
lector’s point of view which is 
more or less imposed upon the 
visitor. Even if museums in a 
democratic-minded culture have 
the tendency to become just col- 
lections for the masses they do not, 
fortunately, exhaust the meaning 
of art. If art is to mean any- 
thing to the poet, it must first of 
all produce a strong emotional re- 
action. So.let us leave the col- 
lections for the rich 
would-be-rich, let us leave also 
knowledge behind us, let us leave 
it to the professors and other col- 
ectors of spiritual values; let us 
forget all that has nothing to do 
with inspiration. 


* * * * 


In times like these when human- 
ism is attacked on all sides (and 
I will not take up its defense) I 
often wonder if we should not try 
to feel what could be the inner 
meaning of forms of culture which 
have developed in civilizations 
that were not humanistic and indi- 
vidualistic. It is with particular 
interest, therefore, that I visited 
the remarkable collection of pre- 
European works of Mexican art. 
I was struck most of all by the 
magnificent statue of a goddess 
giving birth to a child. It has a 
force of its own which is very dif- 


and the| sweet? 


poesia values; it is a degen- 
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ferent from anything greco-euro-| eration, and to admire it was one 
pean culture has ever produced. of the great errors of nineieenth 
But the statue, called, if I remem-) century aesthetics. ‘ 

ber correctly, ‘‘A Goddess from} Popular art, although it can be 
the West’’, conveys also a terrify- considered only as a minor art, is 
ing effect as if it were created by a! interesting to follow as a manifes- 
magie force. Magic is the word| tation of social life, and certainly 
I feel necessary to use when writ-|it can inspire a man of genius, and 
ing about pre-european Mexican | precisely this Mexican popular art 
art, each time that it contains a/did inspire a genius, the Douanier 
poetic meaning. Magic, as op-| Rousseau. But popular art is 
posed to human, in the sense we|not proletarian art as the modern 
could use the latter word when| Mexican painters seem to think, 
looking at a perfect european|and the cultural difficulties of our 
statue, a Donatello for instance.| time connot be solved or even ex- 
The magic conception of art is| pressed when one has in mind the 
perhaps more truly universal than| purely abstract contradiction be- 
the humanistic The Tarascan sta-|tween bourgeois and proletarian 
tues of Mexico remind one veryjart. The true contradiction lies 
much of Cycladic goddesses or|in the opposition between an in- 
certain statues of the Near or}dividualistic and humanistic con- 
Middle East.  Let:it also not be| ception of life, and a magic and 
forgotten that pyramids, be they ritualistic one. Mexico has ex- 
Egyptian or Mexican, are never|perienced both forms, and in its 
the expression of an individualis-| popular art many works show 
‘tie and humanistic culture. that the people are still very near 
the magic conception; the curious 
flying kite (or is it not a kite but 
aman turned into a bird?) that 
hangs from the ceiling, is nearly” 
magical. And even now ‘the ex- 
istence in Mexico of magic, the 
use of extraordinary masks, make 
me believe that perhaps it would 
be possible to develop in Mexico, 
if of course the proper social 
background is created, a new form 
of art which will enable us to solve 
some of the major cultural prob- 
lems that torment the man of the 
{wentieth century. 

Today the fall of Paris into the 
hands of French as well as Ger- 
man fascism shows us, as tthe fall 
of Athens into the hands of Sparta 
showed intellectuals of that time, 
that certain values must be recon- 
sidered if barbarism is not to dom- 
inate the world. In the Paris of 
yesterday this was felt clearly by 
the most advanced artists; pr ml- 
tive forms of art, pictures like 
some of those that can be seen In 
the Mexican exhibition (for in- 
stance the remarkable ‘‘Eve’’ by 
Vandeira, or the Church of De- 
fense with its powerful sexual 
symbolism, or ‘‘The Execution of 
Maximilian’’ with its sadism), 
Were appreciated because they 
were signs expected to give the 
meaning of the unknown which 
the artist always looks for and 
which Western civilization does 
not know if it can find anymore. 
The possibility that a solution 
might eventually come from Mexi- 
co is the principal reason why the 
artist and the poet should. visit 
and try to learn something from 
this exhibition, 


But like all cultural values, the 
magic and ritualistic forces end 
by degenerating. In Mexican art 
a striking process of the decay of. 
magic power can be traced; 
through the evolution of the con- 
ception of death. In an astonizh- 
ing statue of a goddess called 
‘She of the Serpent Skirt’’, the 
stone head is a skull, which, in one 
of those extreme contrad‘ctions 
that art is so fond of, actually 
looks alive. Another conception of 
death is expressed in those mag- 
nificent crystal skulls (unfortun- 
ately the most perfect of all be- 
longs to the British Museum and 
could not be had for this exhibi- 
tion). With the erystal skulls, 
perhaps the most beautiful works 
ever done by man, death becomes 
as pure as among beauty is perfect 
in a classical Greek statue. Today 
the skulls that are made in Mex- 
ico are of sugar, they are sweet 
and appetizing and I can under- 
stand Andre Breton’s being fas- 
cinated by them, but I cannot 
help comparing them to the erys- 
tal ones, they too are appetizing 
but have the advantage of never 
satisfying our desire, of always 
exciting it more and more. It is 
only when death ceases to terrify 
that it can become sweet. But 
why should death ever become 
In the difference between 
‘the sugar and the crystal skulls 
we have an excellent example of 
the difference between magic art 
and popular art. Popular art al- 
ways tames and spoils magic and 
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Charles Henri Ford’s new long poem 
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] 
with cover by Joseph Cor- 
nell has been praised both 
here and in England for its 
originality and daring. 


“Moves me in the same strange way that Donne and Herbert do, | 
which causes me to class it as a metaphysical rather than surrealist 4 
work.’’—Henry Treece. 


“Terse, composed, powerful.’-—George Marion O'Donnell 


A few copies left, at fifty cents, from 
THE PRESS OF JAMES A. DECKER 
Prairie City. Mlinois. 
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VIEW 


————— 


agreement with Dorothy Thomp- 
son, William Lyon Phelps, Kath- 
arine Hepburn and _ the regular 


crities, including Walter Winchell 
about ‘‘The Baker’s Wife,’’ 

World Theater presentation. Afte 
many a fruitless round of being 
lavished on oodles of etiket-epics, 
the dictionary adjectives of the 
professional praisers have at last 
hit Bingo. 


There are but two kinds of|and execution, no film we have 


movie script: 
one that does not, live up to the 
facial attainments of the featured 
player or players. Of those that 
do, the more complicated the 
story-structure, the more interest- 
ing the test of the star’s physiog- 
nomic metier; thus, a story des- 
tined for a given player is in es- 
sence a sort of detective story: 
the scenario contains not only the 
clues but also the obstacles to the 
triumph of the player’s object of 
re-defining his face and personal- 
ity, and adding materially to their 
prestige. Life, for many a star, be- 
comes a parallel to the old-fa- 
shioned thrill serials, such as 
‘*Plunder’’ with Pearl White (in 
the repertoire of the Miami, one of 
New York’s revival theatres). 
As Bette Davis and Joan Craw- 
ford—the latter in ‘‘Strange 
Cargo’’—have courageously clung 
to their facial prestige by their 
un-mascara’d Jashes, Pearl used to 
hang to the elevated-structure by 
her unadorned hands. . . 

In ‘‘Rebecea’’, Joan Fontaine 
does a ‘‘natural’’ of the latterday 
order, appearing in a face upheld 
almost exclusively by its nudity— 
she is naturally prettier than Miss 
Davis or Miss Crawford, which 
makes her, even so, less of a her- 
oine. She acts up rather well to 
her anti-wallpaper features, it 
must be admitted, and Lawrence 
Olivier displays some well-bred 
propaganda for his ruggedromeo 
facade. But the story, while it 
does not beat them at the barrier, 
insists on a change of face and 
pace just as we are about to ac- 
eustom ourselves 


to the leisurely certain 


one that does, and/ever seen can approach ‘‘The 


Baker’s Wife’’ very closely. The 
great good taste responsible for 
this film is the taste of the defeat- 
ed enemies of the Germans, but, 
fortunately, the war armistice has 
no way of touching the peace 
terms of Raimu’s art or that of 
Marcel Pagnol, the director. ‘*The 
Baker’s Wife’’ is here to stay till 
Hitlerism rots, and probably 
longer. 


Review of Reviews 


By Gordon Sylander 


The centennial of Hardy’s birth 
was an occasion for self-scrutiny. 
Writing about him, one can avoid 
playing the part of a ghoul, but 
searcely that of epigone. South- 
ern Review’s memorial issue was 
as dignified as could be hoped. 
Perhaps its structural fault is that 
it shirks a careful study of the 
novels. Much of its interest 
centers in the first sixty pages on 
the poems. 

Ransom, wayward charmer, ob- 
serves nicely a few ‘‘particulari- 
ties’? in Hardy and Housman. 
But lassitude overcomes him; to- 
wards the end he almost gives up 
trying to comment. There is no 
indication that he has even gone 
through the Collected Poems 
again. Such writing lacks urgency. 
But Leavis is perhaps even more 
exasperating : the model of trained 
incapacity, of the inbreeding of 
British criticism. From gazing 
too long at certain traditional 
opacities he is unable to make out 
clarities. I should be 


manners of another ‘‘Peter Ibbet-| interested to know if he would as- 


son.”’ 

The picture I saw on the same 
program with the Du Maurier 
family facefalling is a much more 
acceptable piece of warm wax- 
works: ‘‘Blondie on a Budget.’’ 
In this one, all the faces and per- 
sons had to do after they arrived 
at the studio was to conform wita 
those appearing in a well-known 
comie strip. This they all did 
very well. It seemed downright 
cozy to watch actors doing some- 
thing as tidy and truthtelling as 
imitating the cartoons. It was 
but recently that a gag was al- 
lowed on he same set with a Gar- 
bo, and only the day before ox 
after that Dietrich took an honest 
pratt-fall in ‘‘Destry Rides 
Again.’’ Gags decorate the plot 
of ‘‘Blondie on a Buaget’’ the 
Way silence decorates Harpo 
Marx. If they’re human enough 
to be funny, they’re funny enough 
to be more soul-soothing than 
““Rebecea’’. Give us a stark lit- 
tle comedy any day toa great 
fluffy melodrama. 


sign ‘‘major status’’ to Catullus’ 
poem on his brother. Howard 
Baker’s essay is simpler but more 
sound, except for his connection of 
Hardy’s sources with those of 
Elizabethan tragedy: better to 
say Hardy is _ pre-Elizabethan. 
Auden’s essay is too impertinent 
for comment. 

Blackmur is more suited to 
exegesis than to criticism proper. 
He has always been somewhat in 
danger on fine points of taste. 
Thus, put to the test, he has no 
means of coneluding a comparison 
between Yeats and Hardy. He 
ean say ‘‘Yeats and Hardy are the 
great modern masters of refrain,’’ 
though Yeats’ refrains are most- 
ly false because he Jacked permea- 
bility and love. Blackmur’s es- 
say, as he himself notices, is all out 
of proportion. His eritical cov- 
ered-wagon rolls vigorously 
among the brambles. but collanses 
on the broad plain of Hardy’s final 
poems. Yet I respect Blackmur’s 
Yankee doggedness; his effort is 
more nearly commensurate with 


Our face is red, but we’re inlits object than that of any other 


’ 
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PORTICA 


By Wallace Stevens 


' 1 
Merit in poets is as boring as merit 
,In people. 
| II 
It is life that one is trymg to get 
at in poetry. 

Il 
|The poet confers his identity on 
the reader. He cannot do this if 
he intrudes personally. 
Vi 
| Accuracy of observation is the 
| equivalent of aceuracy of think- 
ing. 


y 
Collecting poetry from one’s ex- 
perience as one goes along is not 
the same thing as merely writing 
poetry. 

VI 
The relation of art to life :s of the 
first importance especially m a 
skeptical age since, in the ab- 
sence of a belief in God, the mind 
turns to its own creations and ex- 
amines them, not alone from the 
aesthetic point of view, but tor 
what they reveal, for what they 
validate and invalidate, for the 
support that they give. 

Vil 
Art involves vastly n:ore than the 
sense of beauty. 


Ill 
IX 


Usage is everything. 
sont destinee a etre deformees a 


usage. George Braque, Verv® 
No. 2). 

x 
The romantic cannot be seen 


through; it is for the moment wili- 
ingly not seen through. 

XI 
A dead romantic is a falsification. 


XII 

Poetry is a means of redemption. 
DIUM) 

Poetry may be an aspect of mel- 


ancholia. At least, in wmelan- 
choly, it is one of the ‘‘aultres 
choses solatieuses.’’ 


XIV 

The poet must come, at his worst, 

as the miraculous beast and, at his 

best, as the miraculous man. 
XV 

(Poet,) feed my lambs. 
XVI 

The real is only the base. 

lis the base. 


But it 


XVII 
The poem reveals itself only to the 
ignorant man. 

XVIII 
The relation between the poetry 
of experience and ‘the poetry of 
rhetoric is not the same thing as 
the relation between the poetry of 
reality and that of the imagina- 
tion. Experience, at least in the 
case of a poet of any scope, is 
much broader than reality. 

XIX 
To a large extent, the problems of 
poets are the problems of pa:niers 
and poets must often turn to the 
literature of painting for a discus- 
sion of their own problems. 


xX 


(Les idees} Abstraction is a part of idealism. 


It is in that sense that it is ugly. 
XXI | 
In poetry, at least, the imagina- 
tion must not detach itself from 
reality. 
XXII 
Not a! objects are equal. The 
vice of imagism was that it did 
not recognize this. 


contributor. Katherine Anne 
Porter’s essay is a defense and ad 
hominem against Eliot. In great 
part it is justified, but its terms 
are far from definite. Eliot’s 
criticism is never open to simple 
rejection. It must be absorbed by 
something larger than itself. In 
the matter of Hardy only Lawr- 
ence’s long essay contains a super- 
ior sense of permanence and pro- 
portion. 

If Hardy is diabolice Eliot is the 
Devil himself. There is an almost 
inhuman weakness in ‘East Coker’ 
(Partisan Review, May-June). It 
is a poem that clings to the reader 
and embarrasses him, like a sore- 
covered beggar. There are many 
gorgeous and compelling details 
in the poem; or rather stigmata, 
for this is writing with palpable 
designs on the reader. The aresse 
he tattered, the light sultry, he 
pipe weak, the shoes clumsy, the 
hollvhocks vain. In consequence 
of Eliot’s self-absorption, ‘‘he 
makes a great deal of landscape; 
for landscape is a passive creature 
which lends itself to an author’s 
mood.’’ The poem is a world of 
objects so willfully regimented by 
its creator that it takes on reality 
only in relation to him. Only 


Life is the reflection of literature. 
| 
| 


when a work of art has been sepa- 
rated from life does it become an 
independently real object. ‘‘East 


Coker’’ is more document than 
poem, 
Perhaps never before has a 


leading poet so openly capitulated 
in his work. It is the age of 
Munich. The tone of ‘‘EastCoker’’ 
is in a degree Baudelairean, but 
in Baudelaire there is always a 
solid arehitecture. Eliot’s poem 
has no structure. There are only 


;certain recurrences which are 
signs not of solidity but of the 
lack of it. No more resistance is 


possible to him. But if Eliot is 
of the class of the weak, who else 
is weak so intensely? 


The werewolves are in Paris 
eating our complacencies. I hope 
it was nothing worse than com- 
placeney that led an editor of 
Partian Review to criticise Spen- 
der’s little abject words favoring 
the Allies. I hope Partisan Re- 
view’s policy was formed on the 
assumption that the War would 
bog down without issue. But 
that is over, and Partisan Review 
had better dissociate itself with 
what in effect is the Stalinist line 
or it is bankrupt. 


Vi 


Reports and Reporters 


H.R. Hays, co-author of the 
Broadway success of last season, 
Medicine Show, will be View’s 
drama critic. ‘‘I look forward 
to Odets’ next play’’, he writes, 
“for I want to do a real analysis 
of the effect of Group Theaterism 
on the drama—their substitution 
of activity for action and other 
pernicious misinterpretations of 
Stanislawsky. I am anxious to 
analyse trends and influences and 
take plays apart technically when 
it is worthwhile—jobs which no- 
body is doing these days. As far 
as I can see all theater criticism 
consists of bellowing, ‘I don't 
know anything about it but I 
know what I like’, which certainiy 
doesn’t raise the level of any- 
body’s thinking.’’. . . Troy Gar- 
rison will be our play critic on the 
West Coast . . Forrest Anderson 
posteards from Boston: ‘‘Am on 
the S. S. President Harrison. If 
I make the trip around the world, 
will drop you 1st installment for 
View from San Francisco.’’.. . 
Tom Bogzs calls our attention to 
the fact that the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune is now printing an 
original poem a day—'‘medioc- 
rity, as in the Times, preferred’’ 
.. .He also points out ‘that City 
College of New York is making a 
record library of various poets 
reading from their own works; 
the records may be heard by ap- 
pointment. .. And ‘‘Derek Sav- 
age’’, Boges adds, ‘‘writes from 
England (letter opened by censor) 
that he has kept his stand as con- 
scientious objector’’... Benja- 
min Britten, young English com- 
poser now on our shores, is writ- 
ing the music for an opera based 
on the story of Paul Bunyan— 
with libretto by W. H. Auden. . . 
Did you receive, Mr. Auden, 
View’s letter asking for an inter- 
view?. . .Another -Engtish poet 
who has taken out American citi- 
zeuship papers is Edward James 
.. .Escaping from France across 
Spain towards Lisbon, where they 
intended to take the Clipper for 
the U. S. A.: Mme. Elsa Schiap- 
arelli, coutouriere, Monsieur Jean- 
Michel Frank, interior decorator, 
with their friends and collabora- 
tors the man and wife painters, 
Senor and Senora Salvador Dali. 
Three of the party were allowed 
to proceed into Portugal; one, 
probably the most talented of the 
group, was detained in Spain: 
Dali. Though Catalan Dali may 
be out of his native country’s eal- 
aboose by now, at this writing 
Edward James has dispatched a 
cablegram and a _ telegram: the 
first to the Duke of Alba (Lon- 
don), the second ‘to President 
Roosevelt (Washington), both 
asking .for aid in locating the 
street and number of Senor Dali’s 
jailhouse. . .Meantime, Mme 
Schiaparelli will have arrived in 
New York ‘to broadeast fashion 
notes over CBS... 


The ‘‘Ten Questions to Sur- 
realists in America’’ sent out by 
View went to Yves Tanguy in 


San Francisco, Kurt Seligmann in 


New York, Wolfgang Paalen in 
Mexico and Matta on his way to 
Maine. . . Another may be added 
to the list: Gordon Onslow-Ford, 
the English painter, expected 
shortly. ..Why did the Ford 
Motor Company have it under- 
stood that the boys in the Ford 
| Theater Ballet at the World’s Fair 
must not wear tights?. . . Speak- 
ing of the World’s Fair, Cecil 
Beaton, photographer to Her Maj- 
esty Queen Elizabeth of England, 
was in this country on business for 
three weeks, then back to his be- 
sieged island. Parker Tyler and 
Cecil visited the Fair together, 
where Cecil had an assignment to 
take photos and make sketches for 
Life Magazine. During dinner 
at the French Pavilion, they 
talked of nothing but the econom- 
ic fate, not of Paris, but of poets; 
Cecil lamented that so many poets 
have to write prose for a living. 
. . Alas, it’s true, as Paul Eaton 
Reeve (who should have sent View 
a Cape Cod Letter) can tell you. 
He spent over a_ year in Holly- 
wood (if he were there now we’d 
ask him to interview Orson Welles 
—isn’t there a poet in Hollywood 
for the assignment?) sometimes 
reading scripts, and sometimes 
playing Bacon to a script-writer’s 
Shakespeare. . Incidentally, Pio- 
tographer Beaton, who should 
know, said the Fair’s huge mul- 
tiple screen visions by Easitman’s 
Kodachrome are a Fair “‘must’’... 


Kenneth Patchen, who once had 
a job in the office of New Direc- 
tions, Norfolk, Conn., tells Harry 
Roskolenko that James Laughlin 
was a most taciturn boss, hardly 
saying a sentence for days: busi- 
ness versus pleasure, we suppose. 
.. Laughlin, who is the proud 
owner of a new bicycle (not built 
for two) pastes Wendell Willkie 
campaign photos neatly in one 
corner of his stationery. . .Archi- 
bald MacLeish, asked to makea 
speech for himself in View, writes: 
‘*T wish I could produce a ‘speech’ 
or anything else. All I seem to 
be able to create these days is 
headaches for myself’’.... In 
Washington, MacLeish recently 
received John Treville Latouche. 
author of the phenomenal ‘‘ Ballad 
for Americans’’, lLatouche’s vis- 
it concerned his project for the 
Rockefeller Foundation; he is 
committed also to work for ‘the 
revue stage and radio. Fond of 
Zombies (not Bela Lugosi’s prote- 
ges, but 'that alpine summer drink 
| with the velvet horseshoe in its 
kick), he is also, he says, eager to 
encourage serious poetry for radio 
presentation; in fact, he is writ- 
ing some himself. . .How many 
heard Henry Armstrong, the 
champion prize-fighter who writes 
poetry and song lyrics, muff his 
lines on the radio just before 
singing personally one of his own 
lyries? Instead of saying, ‘‘Of 
course, I’m not really a fighter, 
I’m a poet,’’ he said—yes, the re- 
verse. First time a boxer took 
the count from a poet. . Helen 
| Neville may interview him for this 


EW 


paper...You may find some of our|liams and I visit Stieglitz on oc- 
Niews elsewhere but you won’t|casion—maybe we could meet 
find our vews in the same place. .|there?’’. . .Eugene Jolas is_re- 

Not many have had the privi-| Viewing .poetry and other things 
lege of hearing Wyndham Lewis|for the Living Age . . . Norman 
pitch into one of his own poems.; Macleod, who will return to open 
Not long ago Mr. Lewis performed] the Poetry Center soon, has been 
part of ‘‘One Way Song”’ at Peter|in Montana, writing another nov- 


Monro Jack’s apartment on 
Charles Street, N. Y.C.  Parker|us a Communique from Cuba by 
Tyler, who heard it, said the| Nicholas Guillen, ‘‘leader of the 


Afro-Cuban poetry movement and 
Cuba’s leading man of letters’. . 
. John Beale Bisohp has written 
the introduction for the Chain- 
poems to appear in New Direc- 
tions 1940... What is a chain- 
poem? See ND 1940. . .Inciden- 
tally, New Directions 1939 has 
come through with 90 cents a page 
for 'the contributors—so a dollar 
a page will be paid in advance for 


rendering was a pleasure, ‘‘done 
in a neat ‘galop,’ with the force of 
a sermon and the tang of a bar- 
room ballad’’. . James (Furioso) 
Angleton pays the poet-pain'ter- 
eritic (W. L.) a curious tribute in 
the editor of 
He says, describing Ezra 
Pound’s literary wardrobe: ‘‘I 
believe Wyndy Lewis made the 
hat though he isn’t responsible for 


a recent letter to 


el. .. H. R. Hays promises to get 
View. 


how it’s worn.’’. . .The hat, we] the 1940 edition. . .On tne day the 
beg to say, has become rather|armistice between France and 
sacerdotal on Mr. Lewis. . . Nic-|Germany was signed, Kristians 


Tonny opened an exhibition of 
his recent paintings in Paris. . . 
Goering has invited Serge Lifar, 
Premier Danseur of the Opera de 
Paris, to stage a ballet in Berlin. . 
In glancing (without ulterior 
motive) at a handsome travel bro- 
chure issued by the Mexican Tour- 
ist Association, we find beneath 
the caption, ‘‘ All Souls’’, the fol- 
lowing curiously arresting sen- 
tence: ‘‘It is almost as much fun 
to die as to live in Mexico’’.. . 
Where is Leonor Fini? Julien Le- 
vy telegraphs to Pavel Tehelit- 
chew: ‘‘LAST NIGHT I TOLD 
Katue Kitasono, editor of the il-] TAROT CARDS COMMA MY 
lustrated advance-guard maga-;NEW HOBBY COMMA FOR 
!zine, VOU, published in Tokio (in | LEONOR STOP A VERY BAD 
| Japanese), writes that the ‘‘VOU|] FORTUNE WITH BOTH FINAN- 


olas (‘‘Foyers d’Incendie’’) Calas, 
speaking of his review of ‘‘Twenty 
Centuries of Mexican Art’’ in 
this issue: ‘‘I got very involved in 
the subject and was finally in- 
spired—by what I was writing. 
That is, I suppose, one of the dis- 
advantages of having a paper run 
by poets—you can never get in 
control of them!’’ . . Gordon Sy- 
lander, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
who will review the reviews reg- 
ularly here, informs us that the 
Yale Review declines to be re- 
viewed—at least to the extent of 
declining to send review copies. . 


‘Anthology,’’ which will include} CIAL AND SENTIMENTAL RE- 
poems in English by Vou Club] VERSES IN THE NEAR FU- 


poets as well as by Americans and! TURE AN AEROPLANE ACCI- 
English, will be somewhat de-| DENT AND THE DEATH CARD 
layed, ‘‘the most direct reason be-| BUT CANT DETERMINE IF 
ing that I cannot get excellent FOR HER OR ONE OF THE BOY 
paper owing to the war’’. . Har- FRIENDS THEY ARE VERY 
vey Breit is expected to do an in-' MIXED UP TOGETHER AT 
terview with William Carlos Wil-- THAT POINT.’’. .Oh, where is 
hams almost any day: ‘‘Both Wil- Leonor? 


I Write This In Los Angeles 


By Troy Garrison 


of poets. It is to be, rather, a 
2roups or schools of poets have! glance at what I conceive to be a 
been formed in this country.|new type of poet who has succeed- 
Usually ‘they have been schools of |ed the regional] poets. He has 
minnow poets, causing some stir; succeeded them, but this is not to 
in the literary pond only by band-|say that he has followed their 
ing together. The main thing the/lead. He is a cosmopolitan, 
members of sich groups had in|rather than a county patriot, lives 
common was the region in which] usually in one of our large cit'es 
they lived, They were to pre-|and often has lived in almost all 
sent, I presume, a united front to, of our large cities here and abroad 
the foreigners of other regions.|at one time or another. For him 
This at the outset seems an extra- the stone and meta] loveliness of 
ordinarily narrow view, and in- the cities has taken the place of 
deed the resulting alliances have|the natural loveliness the High- 
usually been of a reactionary na-|teenth and Nineteenth Century 
ture, such as (forgive me, my dear|poets wrote about. The word, 
windmills )the Fugitives. There|‘‘night,’’ for instance, forms in 
is very little resemblance between j his mind associational symbols dif- 
the members of ‘these regional|ferent from those it did in the 
| groups and such poets as Robert }mind of Thoreau: for him the word 
‘Frost and James Still who cele-|means an angular fragmentary 
brate the natural beauties and the|sky mauve with a neon flush and 
people of their regions rather than | webbed with singing wires, rather 
the fact that they are native sons|than the old conception of the 
of, say, the Old South. star-dewed hill and ecricket-peace. 
However, this is not meant to be| And it is loneliness, a particular 
tan attack on any poets or school (CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


From time to time, ‘‘regional’’ 
’ 5 


Linden Broadsheets for public 
sale: ‘‘an experiment’’, they say, 
‘“in co-operation between author, 
ariist and typographer.’’ The 
amusing mountebank, Count Po- 
We are up to the 27 class at the| tocki of Montalk (self-styled King 


LITERARY LONDON 


by Henry Treece 


time of writing; there are not; of Poland) is still active, as is 
very many young poets left|shown by the postcard which he 
around. Paper for printing will|sent me recently, advertising his 


publication ‘‘Social Climbers in 
Bloomsbury’’: his note says, ‘‘Cer- 


soon be even harder to find. <A 
recent restriction prohibits the 
starting-up of new  periodicals,| tain persons, who are or claim to 
and even those in existence will| be described in this book, have 
soon have to go into lower-case for} been going around the book shops 
their headlines, Publishers’ gen-| threatening to issue a lbel writ if 
eral lists will be condensed, and| they stock it, though they would 
particular lists suspended. Among; not dare to sue the author, and 
the magazines, mortality has been| could hardly succeed if ‘they did. 
very high: Wales, The Voice of|. .. His work is great literature 
Scotland, Seven, New _ Verse,} and their slanders are mere sordid 
Twentieth Century Verse, Delta|lies.’’ The last blast isn’t start- 
(always pulmonary), and Welshj ling when you know that Count P. 
Review have passed out, with and| has no hesita:ion in teaming him- 
without requiem fanfares. The} self up with Christ and Blake. 
Criterion and the London Mer-| Tambimuttu, the Ceylonese ed- 
cury didn’t die during the war,|itor of the defunct Poetry (Lon- 
but in the slump that heralded it. don), is now almost once more 
Among the magazines sill left| ready and willing to set up in 
are The Adelphi and The New/ business when he can find a 
English Weekly (excelent pa-,backer and some paper. Several 
pers, and both nurtured on mira-| sources have stated that the For- 
cles from the hour of birth), Life} tune Press will be only too pleased 
and Letters Today; and Horizon,|to help him. There will be terms, 
a time-serving platform on which} of course: and, in this connection 
a neurotic Spender parades his| and as a warning to any noet who 
sensitive soul, capering as comical-| is considering the idea of offering 
ly as used Auden in his New Verse] a book to this firm, allow me to 
sawdust ring. reproduce a clause from a con- 
Among the curiosities, the C. W.| tract which Mr. Caton, director of 
Daniel Co. Ltd. is producing The! The Fortune Press, attempted to 
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VIEW 


‘enabling Norman Macleod to pro- 


lis ito say, a return towards 
| writing, towards a use of all the 


and Letters Today has devoted a 


offer me some time ago: 

“You are to pay ten pounds, | 
which will not entitle you to any 
royaliies or share of profits. Bui 
your ten pounds will entitle you) 
to purchase up to 100 copies of the! 
book at the privileged price of one} 
shilling per copy, within 3 months 
of the date of publication, on con- 
diton that you do not supply any 
copies to any bookseller, ei.her di- 
rectly or indirectly.’’ 

This magnificent gesture termi- 
nated by allowing me the privi- 
lege of buying and dispatching re- 
view copies to periodicals in Eng-! 
land and America. 

The same gentleman has on' 
many occassions spoken to me of | 
the prestige-value of a poetry list: 
to a publisher. However, I nev-; 
er understood his interpretation of | 
‘prestige’? until recently, when, | 
walking near Leicester Square, I 
came upon a whole pile of F. P. 
publications, cheek by jowl with 
paper-backed pamphlets of catch- | 
penny pornography. Ergo, pres-. 
tige—eloak, stalking-horse, or 
other means of camouflage. 

I mention ‘these things not nec- 
essarily because I believe them to 
have any important bearings on 
writing, but rather to show how, 
ithe old games of eccentricity and 
downright robbery are still being 


practiced in the ‘‘Literary; 
World.’’ The main streams 
change, but 


the backwaters are 
always stagnant. . 

More serious, as literary por- 
tents, are the vigorous revival of 
Surrealism, and the growing liai- 
son between the Surrealists and 
the Apoealyptic writers. Even 
more significant, I believe, is the; 
Celtic renaissance (which Mr. 
Decker has already understood in 


duce a Celtic Anthology). Over| 
here, Horizon, in surveying con- 
temporary literature, has said: 
‘“A new trend is noticeable, that, 
fine ! 


rich vocabulary of literary Eng-| 
lish, and the prose of the imagina- 
tion. This is reinforced by the 
strange phenomenon of the Welsh: 
renaissance, for prose is being af- 
fected by the Celtic rhetoric of the 
Welsh writers... ’’, while Life 


whole number ‘to Welsh poets and 
story-tellers. 

And ‘this leads me to the only 
speculation I am going to make in| 
this letter, and it is this: I believe 
that when this war is over, and 
there is once more time and money 
for literature, the reading public 
will find that, in its attempts to 
break through the brute-totalitar- 
ian-machine, writing has travelled 
along one of four ways: ( 

(1) To a Neo-Georgianism, a 
retrogressive reactionary step to- 
wards easy pastoral, 

(2) To an overwhelming mani- 
festation of Celtic rhetoric, a med- 
ium capable of epic and drama, 
two things which themselves may 
grow out of the war. Iam led to 
favour this speculation, because of 
the fact that England has been in 
process of innoculation to this 
trend for a year of two now. 

(3) To a new phase of Surreal- 


ism, controlled and transmitted by 
British artists and writers solely, 

(4) Toa fusion of Neo-Celtic- 
ism and Surrealism; and, when I 
consider that Dylan Thomas has 
already promised the surrealists a 
story for London Bulletin, and 
that Penrose considers J. F. Hen- 
dry and myself as brands to be 
plucked from the burning, this 
last does not seem at all unlikely. 

But, though the future is inse- 
cure, there are two things of 
which I feel certain: that propa- 
ganda-verse of ‘the Audenites is 
now deader ‘than Queen Anne 
(whether the shirt is red or red- 
white-and-blue); that the tough- 
boys (like Hemingway and Cal- 
der-Marshall) are now just rude 
old men. When we’re’ through 
with fighting, we shall want to 
read about other things than ter- 
ror and tommy-guns. 


A volume of extraordinary 
poems, by an exciting young 


English poet—. 


Towards 


a 
Personal 
Armageddon 


by Henry Treece 
Mr, Treece’s first bovk, ‘‘38 
Poems’’, was recently pub- 
lished in London); and he 
was one of the editors of the 
noteworthy anthology, ‘‘The 
New Apocalypse.’ 


This collection of his poems 
is already attracting serious 
critical attention. <A friend 
of Dylan Thomas, his work 
is peculiarly his own, 

T. S. Eliot has 


66 


spoken ot 
Treece’s ‘‘striking »magery’’ 


while Robert Merville has 
written, ‘‘It would be stupid 
to say that I understand it— 
I understand it no more than 
I 


thing, but I see the ‘coloured 


understand any living 
page where angels sing’— 
and I do not know that in 
returns to poetry its know- 
ledge of evil and its vision of 
the sublime.”’ 

With a portrait of the poet. 
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VERLAINE IN HARTFORD 


_(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE)_ 


me—though apologizing for the 
“Jeeture’—‘‘as much of your 
fantastic life as I’ve been able to 
follow’’. . ‘but don’t you see 
too many people?’’. . .“‘one must 
be serious’’. . . 

To begin with, he was born in 
Pennsylvania—Dutch. larly in- 
fluences? There was a friend, 
they walked together, stopped, 
drank a bottle of claret together, 
ate cheese, walnuts, and walking 
back home, this friend recited 
poetry—going through the woods 
—very loud. Very clear. 

There was Harvard. Maybe he 
wrote a bit of verse in Harvard, 
didn’t take it seriously, wanted io 
be a lawyer, studied for that, 
wanted material success, wife, 
home, comforts—all that he has. 
... But before he could get 
started on all that, there was a 
time spent in New York, a re- 
meeting of various college mates— 
some also wrote— some wanted to 
write or paint or dabble in the 
‘“‘mind and senses.’? Who was 
there? Carl Van Vechten for 
one. ..Greenwich Village was 
budding, blooming, one poem af- 
ter another was written down, 
not with the idea of a book or lit- 
erary career: later, urged by Al- 
fred A. Knopf, they added up to 
‘‘Harmonium’’. 

Then poetry was forgotten, 
more or less. Business of being a 
corporation lawyer; advancemeni. 
But poetry came back, intermit- 
tently, in spite of himself. Per- 
haps, especially, when it rained? 
Poetry, then—a recurrent mem- 
ory, made real. 

‘“‘Now that I am getting older I 
am more jealous of the demands 
business makes—I should like to 
devote more—all—of my time ‘to 
the study and writing of poetry.’’ 
And he went on 
Chair of Poetry 
created, but when I suggest that 
he oceupy ‘this Chair, he said, Im- 
possible. 

There were lots 
toes in ‘the garden 
Thomas ?’’—‘‘an essentially poet- 
ic mind’’... but he (Stevens) 
doesn’t read much contemporary 
poetry—afraid he will ‘‘pick up 
something’’ and unconsciously in- 
corporate it into his own poetry. 


of mosqui- 


“Dylan 


.. Shakespeare, of course. . 
Keats in college. . .And—he near- 
ly forgot—Verlaine! How jusz 


one musical French phrase of that 
poet was exalting enough for the 
whole days. “Your “ABCs % 
you seem to have been troubled.”’ 
ae roubled? 2. Now thated 
think of it, ‘there is some of the 
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to describe a| proacia 
that should be'drama because there is only one 


same youthfulness and force of 
Dylan Thomas there . .but Dylan 
Thomas has an essentially poetic 
mind . .perhaps you do too... 
you must be imaginative . . but I 
think perhaps you want to epater 
too much. . . Yes, Thomas has an 
essentially poetic mind... .”’ 
How England, in the U. 8., un- 
dersells the American insurance 
companies. . .How ke and his wife 
were in the same airplane with 
Mrs. Roosevelt—Mrs, Stevens 
said, she looks better dressed in 
person than in pictures—‘‘I said, 
She looks just like Mrs. Roose- 
velt’’, and the crowds got thicker 
at each stop, by the time ‘they ar- 
rived in Florida there were about 
a thousand people zathered to 
welcome Mrs. Roosevelt, how she 
waited until just the right mc- 
ment, letting everyone else get off 
first, to make her exit, how dis- 
gusted Wallace Stevens was by 
such pose and theatricality. ..How 


he doesn’t take walks as often as | 


he used to—‘such an uninspiring 
neighborhood’’. . .How his daugih- 
ter, Holly, is allowed to buy each 
week one book and two pieces of 
music of her own selection... . 
How he used to work in the flower 
garden but doesn’t anymore... . 
The robins who live under the 
eaves of ithe backporch . . .and 
how scmetimes in ‘the backyard 
wild pheasants appear and disap- 


IEW 


es 


pear. . . What the neighbors must 
be thinking at the sight of his be- 
jing photographed . . 
doesn’t get along with everybody 
who drops in... May I use the 
telephone? ; 

Wallace Stevens wrote to me in 
Paris that perhaps I might have 
access to the studios of Bonnard 
or Braque and select a painting or 
two for him... Now he would 
show me his collection—the kind 
of things 
here and there by obscure French- 
men, mostly impressionist in style. 
. 2. You see? he said. Soby 
would probably be contemptuous 
ofthese. paintings. 2%) Yes, 
said, recalling Soby’s beautiful 
Chiricos and Tchelitchews. . .You 
could probably duplicate Soby’s 
collection fifteen times, said Stev- 
ens. . I wondered, thinking of 
the uniqueness of each picture, 
lnot of the names. . .Did Mr. Stev- 
|ens mean to imply that he h‘mself 
was more independent in his 
choice of painters, more original? 
.. .. said nothing. 

Make me look romantic in ‘those 
photographs, Wallace Stevens 
said, opening the front door for 
me. . And when I wa: outside, 
Here’s Holly who waits to meet 
you. . Blond, blue-eyed Holly, 
who paints, and writes poetry, 
which the man with the blue gui- 
tar never discusses with her, 


POETRY, THE ONLY 
HOPE OF THE DRAMA 


_(CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE) 


other standards from prevailing. 


On the other hand, most of ‘the 
better poets of our time who have 
attempted the dramatic form have 
failed to take into account the 
fundamental principles of the 
drama, Eliot, Auden and Mac- 
leish are guilty of the lyrie ap- 
there igs no genuine 


character (the author), the whole 
play is merely a meditative lyric, 
split up into speeches and scenes, 
and none of these poets has ever 
taken the trouble to learn that 
particular type of legerdemain 
which every good vaudevillian has 
at his fingertips. While good 
theatre and good drama are not 
synonymous, drama can not sue- 
ceed unless it is good theatre. 
Plays, after all, have to stand the 
test of an audience and the com- 
mercial rigor of the theatre is the 
fina] critic. 
Indeed Cocteau, 


is fully aware that he must play 
the game of the pea and the thim- 
bles. His plays are theatrically 
constructed but the myth on which 
he bases them is highly personal. 
Tae philosophy of Orphee, for in- 
stance, is so literary that it can 
appeal only to an audience of 
poets. 

Bertolt Brecht has made the 
most successful match between 
marxism and poetry. His Drei- 
groschen Oper, one of the great 
poetic works of our time, proved 
itself by' years of popularity in all 
the major countries of Europe 
both in the legitimate theatre and 


the shrewdest | 
of contemporary dramatic poets, | 


in the French and German film 
versions. Unfortunately, it still 
awaits an adequate production in 
America, Brecht is known in 
this country chiefly through his 
theories of the epic theatre and 
these theories are not always re- 


lated to his actual accomplish- 
ments. It is also worthwhile. to 
note in passing that Brecht has 


performed the very great achieve- 
ment of making the ballad into a 
contemporary art form through 
introducing songs in his plays and 
thereby pointed the way to a re- 
vival of musie in conjunction with 
poetry in the drama. 

All these attempts indicate that 
major poets have not entirely ig- 
nored their responsibility. They 
have assaulted but not yet cap- 
tured the stage. Perhaps this 
timidity is due to a fear of vulgar 
commercialism—the gap between 
the shek produet manufactured 
for entertainment and our serious 
writers. If so, this is a challenge 
which must be met. Plays ean 
not be nurtured in the solitude of 
| the library alone. They are 
shaped and tailored in hours of re- 
hearsal, a discipline from which 


the poets who write for the stage 
oain 


will much. Certainly the 


he liked . . .Paintings; weak and confused. the — 
time for poets to arise and drive 


audience which is willing to listen 
to a poet declaiming his own vers- 


. How he'es is much smaller than that which 


can be excited by actors speaking 
poetry in dramatic conflict. 

A change and uncertain polit- 
ical future is going to result in a 
revision of values. 
from the era of partisanship is 


likely to be an ecsape into Me 


and introspective mysticism. 
present masters of the theater are 
Now is the 


them out. There are certainly 
great tragedies of our time to be 
written, great actions 
terpreted and plenty of material 
for bitter Aristophanic comedy. 

Drama can once more regain its 
dionysiaec and ceremonial fune- 
tion and becoine a true emotional 
catharsis instead of a loudspeaker 
for columnists, Poets arise! 


I WRITE THIS IN 
LOS ANGELES 
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kind of city-loneliness peculiar to— 


this century and to the single per- 
son. 

These city poets, and there are 
naturally an ever-increasing num- 
ber of them, are usually also 
travelers; they find new poetry 
in each city, and in each a nostai- 
gia for the Atlantis—eilties of 
their memory. In San Franciseo 
they think of New Orleans as a 
black prostitute with syphilitic 
canals of swamp blood, in New 
York they recall achingly the lean 
strong hills of Frisco, in Salt Lake 
City they remember Chicago. 
Thus their poetry ‘becomes the 
poetry of America, the America 
they carry with them. 


I know that as I write there are 
these poets in every city in the 
land, living in two dollar rooms, 
eating poorly, writing in the hot 
city twilight at rickety tables, 
setting out on long hard journeys 
with cardboard suiteases. . . 

I write this in Logs Angeles. TI 
hope that the poetry I write here 
will be Los Anzeles poetry and 
California poetry in the best sense 
and not a narrow regional one. 
In Los Angeles, where the seasons 
flow imperceptibly into one an- 
other, Spring is, for the young 
men, a way the girls look, Their 
bright thin dresses blossom in the 
streets in early May, and tender- 
ness seems to rise in them like sap. 

It’s summer now and the ice 
cream bells tinkle from the streets. 
Sometimes from a high place we 
can see the ocean sparkle green 
and silver. Troy Garrison. — 
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